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How THE GIRLS GOT RID 


DOWN THE RIVER; 


OR, 


BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 
A Srony FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
TWO HOURS IN JAIL. 


Sip appearance of the constable was a suf- 

ficient explanation of the misfortune which 
had befallen me. The man with him was a 
stranger tome. The mail boy had delivered 
his message to Captain Fishley, and the con- 
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stable had been sent down to Riverport to ar- 
rest me; but not finding me there, and proba- 
bly learning from the hotel-keeper where I had 
gone, he lay in wait for me at the ford. 

The officer and his companion were unneces- 
sarily rough and insulting to me, I thought; 
but when I consider the exceedingly bad repu- 
tation which I had made, I am not much 
surprised. I was dragged out of the boat, my 
legs soused into the water, and my elaborate 
toilet—made in view of the fact that I was to 
face Miss Emily Goodridge during the excur- 
sion — was badly deranged. 

Of course ‘Emily and Flora screamed when 
I was pulled out of the boat; but I could hardly 
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help laughing, in spite of my mishap, when I 
saw Sim Gwynn standing on the seat of the 
boat so as to exhibit his bow legs to the best ad- 
vantage, with the stupid stare of wonder and 
terror on his face. The boat was floating down 
the river with the current, bearing ny com- 
panions away from me. 

‘¢ Row back to the hotel, Sim, and tell my 
brother,I have been taken up,” I shouted. 

“ Hookie!” responded Sim. 

Before I could say any more, my savage cap- 
tors, with as much parade and violence as 
though I had been a grizzly bear, dragged me 
to the wagon in the road, in which sat Cap- 
tain Fishley. I was satisfied that Sim, after 
he recovered his senses, would be able to con- 
duct the boat in safety to the hotel, and I did 
not worry about my companions. 

“ Well, Buck Bradford,” said. my old tyrant, 
‘* you are caught at last.” 

** Yes, lam caught at last,” I replied; for I 
had resolved to puta cheerful face upon the 
matter. 

‘* What have you done with the money you 
stole from the letter?” he demanded, gruffly. 

“T didn’t steal any money from the letter. 
You will have to ask Ham Fishley what has 
become of that money.” 

“* He seems to be dressed better than he was. 
I suppose he laid it out for fine clothes,” added 
the constable. 

“ Do you persist in saying that Ham Fishley 
robbed the mail?” said the captain, angrily. 

*“*T do; and I think I shall be able to prove 
it, too.” 

“You see, the fellow is a black-hearted 
scoundrel,” ‘said the postmaster, turning to 
the man who was a stranger to me, and who, I 
afterwards learned, was a post-office agent or 
detective. ‘This boy has been in my family 
for several years, but he tries to screen him- 
self by laying his crime to my son.” 

‘Have you got any money about you?” 
asked the constable. 

“T have,” I replied. 

** Search him,” added the captain, eagerly. 

“You needn’t be so savage about it,” said I, 
when the constable came at me as though I 
had been a royal Bengal tiger, with dangerous 
claws and teeth. ‘‘P'll submit without any 
pounding.” 

I turned out my pockets. I had bought a 
new porte-monnaie in New Orleans, and. all 
my funds were in it. My old one, which con- 
tained the burnt envelope, was in my carpet- 
bag at the hotel, so that I had no motive for 
concealing anything. The officer opened the 
porte-monnaie, and counted fifty-one dollars in 
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bills, which he took from it.. The trip down 
the river had cost me about seventy dollars, but 
the proceeds of the -raft and its furniture had 
added twenty-five dollars to my exchequer. As 
my brother had paid all my expenses on the 
journey up the river, I had only spent a few 
dollars, mostly for the hotel boat. 

‘* Here is more money than was taken from 
the letter,” said the constable. 

‘“‘That only proves that he has robbed the 
mail more than once,” replied Captain Fishley. 

The post-office agent opened his eyes, and 
seemed to me to look incredulous. 

‘*Has this boy had anything to do with the 
mail during the last two months?” asked he. 

“Not that I know of,” replied the post- 
master. ; 

The agent nodded his head, and did not 
seem to be quite satisfied. I surmised that 
Ham had been robbing other letters. 

‘* Where have you been for two months?” 
asked the agent, turning to me. 

‘*T have been to New Orleans,” I answered. 

* You haven’t been about here, then?” 

“‘ No, sir.” 

* Put him in the wagon, and we will drive 
home,” said Captain Fishley. 

The post-office agent took me in charge, and 
he was not so rude and rough as the constable. 
He placed me on the back seat of the wagon, 
and sat beside me himself. All three of my 
companions plied me with questions on the 
way, and I told them all about my trip to 
New Orleans on the raft. 

“Is Clarence in Riverport?” asked Captain 
Fishley, much astonished, and I thought trou- 
bled also. 

‘“* He is,” 

‘¢ What did you come back here for, after you 
had robbed the mail?” he demanded. 

‘TI came back to prove that I didn’t rob the 
mail.” 

‘*T guess you can’t prove that.” 

“I guess I can.” 

“ How long has Clarence been in River- 
port?” 

“ Three days.” 

“« Why don’t he come up to Torrentville and 
see the folks?” 

‘“‘ He’s coming. We were waiting in River- 
port to see a gentleman first,” I answered. 

After I had told my story, they ceased ques- 
tioning me, and I had an opportunity to con- 
sider my position. Ham Fishley would not be 
glad to see me. It would be more conyenient 
for him not to have any exapination into the 
circumstances attending the robbing of the 
mail. From one or two remarks of the post- 
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office agent, I had come to the conclusion that 
other letters than Miss Larrabee’s were miss- 
ing. Besides, the demeanor of this man to- 
wards me was so considerate after I told my 
story, that I was confident he had his doubts 
in regard to my guilt. 

Captain Fishley drove up to the door of the 
store, and I was told to get out. I obeyed, and 
went into the store. There I saw Ham Fish- 
ley. I fancied that he looked pale, and that 
his lip quivered when he saw me. 

“Got back — have you, Buck?” said he, with 
a ghastly grin. 

“ Yes, I've got back,” I replied, with becom- 
ing dignity. 

“They say the way of the transgressor is 
hard,” he added. 

“JT think you will find it so, Ham, before this 
business is finished.” 

“ You still lay it to me,” he added, angrily. 

Mrs. Fishley, hearing of my arrival, has- 
tened into the shop to see me. 

“So, you monster, you! you have come 
back — have you?” she began, in the same re- 
freshing, snarling tones which had so often 
enlivened my existence in the past. 

“ T have come back, Mrs. Fishley; or rather 
Ihave been brought back,” I replied, pleasant- 
ly; for I felt that I could afford to be good- 
natured. 


“Yes, mother; and he still sticks to it that 
Irobbed the mail—that I did!” added Ham, 
with the same sickly grin. 

“T should like to know!” exclaimed she, 
placing her arms a-kimbo, and staring me full 


in the face. ‘‘ 1 should like to know! Haven’t 
we done enough for you, Buck Bradford, that 
you want to use us in this way? How du’st 
you run away, and take Flora with you? You 
will make her as bad as yourself byme-by.” 

“T hope not,” I replied, smiling. 

“ She went all the way to New Orleans with 
him on a raft, and so did that Sim Gwynn,” 
interposed the captain. 

“Well, there’s no end of wonders with bad 
boys. But where’s Flora now?” asked Mrs. 
Fishley. 

“She's at the hotel in Riverport, with Clar- 
ence and his wife.” 

My female tyrant wanted to know all about 
it, and I told her; but I will spare the torrent 
of snapping, snarling, and abuse she poured 
out upon me for my base ingratitude to her 
who had always treated me like a son. By 
this time the news had begun’ to circulate in 
the village thatthe “mail robber” had been 
caught, and men, women, and children came 
to see the awful monster. It was an awkward 
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and uncomfortable situation for me; but I con- 
soled myself by anticipating the triumphant 
acquittal which awaited me. When the people 
had gazed at me to their satisfaction, the con- 
stable conducted me to the jail. I did not 
shudder, as I supposed I should, when I was 
cast into the lonely cell, for I knew I was in- 
nocent. , 

* I had been there but a couple of hours, when 
the door was opened, and Clarence came in. 
Sim. had succeeded in navigating the boat 
back to the hotel, and the story of my mishap 
had been told by Flora. 

‘The steamer arrived just before I left,” 
said my brother. ‘‘ A gentleman came to the 
hotel inquiring for you. Who was he, Buck?” 

‘** He will tell you himself, if he chooses. I 
suppose he is the person I wish to see.” 

‘* Buck, I have had my doubts from the be- 
ginning; but I feel more confident now that 
you are innocent,” he added, taking me by the 
hand, and exhibiting much emotion. ‘I have 
given bail for your appearance before the ma- 
gistrate in the morning, and you may come 
with me now.” 

“T just as lief stay here as not; Iam inno- 
cent,” I replied. 

‘*T have been talking with the post-office de- 
tective, who appears to be a very fair man. He 
says a valuable letter, which failed to reach its 
owner, has been traced to this office since you 
went away. Of course you could not have 
taken that.” 

** Nor the other.” 

We left the jail and went to the hotel in Tor- 
rentville, where we met the detective. I gave 
him some information in regard to Ham Fish- 
ley’s habits, and he called in the keeper of the 
livery stable connected with the hotel. This 
man assured him that Ham had paid him over 
thirty dollars within two months for the use 
of his best team. I suggested that he should © 
visit Crofton’s, and ascertain what presents 
Miss Elsie had received from her lover, for this 
was the relation my young tyrant sustained to 
her, in spite of his and her tender age. He 
was not quite willing to ask her himself, but 
he purposed to find out by some means. I 
was very sure that Ham’s father had not given 
him thirty dollars for horse hire within two 
months. 

I did not sleep much that night, I was so 
nervous and excited. Early the next morning 
I went down to Riverport with Clarence. As 
we drove by the post-office I saw Captain Fish- 
ley and the senator come out of the house. _ I 
felt safe then. How Flora hugged me when I 
met her! How she wept when I told her I 
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had been put in jail! And how glad Emily 
was to see me! 

We breakfasted with our friends, and as my 
examination before the magistrate was to take 
place at ten o’clock, the whole party started for 
Torrentville immediately. Sim Gwynn had 
some doubts about going up to Torrentville, 
and said ‘‘ Hookie” with more than usual em- 
phasis, when the thing was proposed to him} 
but Mr. Goodridge promised to save him from 
Barkspear’s wrath, and he consented to go. 

At ten o’clock our entire party, seven in 
number, entered the office of Squire Ward, 
where the preliminary examination’ was to 
take place. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


e OU are the fellow that stole the money 
Ethan sent me,” squealed Miss Larra- 

bee, as I entered the omice. 

“Not much,” I replied. 

*O, but I know you d‘d it; Ham Fishley 
says so, and I reckon he knows who took it.” 

**T reckon he does, too,” I answered, as I 
took a seat assigned to me by the constable. 

Captain Fishley and Him soon appeared, 
attended by the squire, the latter of whom, to 
the apparent horror of his brother, took the 


trouble to come to me, and cordially shake my 
hand. 
“You ought to have told me about this 


” 


trouble before,” said he, in a whisper. 

“T meant to keep my promise, whatever 
happened to me,” I replied, cheered by his 
kindness and good will. 

Ham Fishley looked very pale, and his fa- 
ther looked very ugly. Quite a number of 
witnesses were present, including the post- 
master of Riverport. The examination was 
commenced, and I pleaded not guilty. Clar- 
ence had employed the smartest lawyer in town 
to manage my case, and I had had a long talk 
with him the night before. The missing let- 
ter was traced to the Riverport office, after 
which it had disappeared. Captain Fishley 
swore that I brought the mail up to Torrent- 
ville, and Ham that he had seen me counting 
what appeared to be a large sum of money, on 
the night when the letter should have arrived, 
according to the testimony of the postmaster 
at Riverport, who distinctly remembered the 
address. 

Then Ham was placed ‘on the gridiron,” 
and slowly broiled by Squire Pollard, the law- 
yer who managed my case. He was asked 
where he spent the evening, what time he got 
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home, when he had sorted the mail; and be- 
fore he was “done,” he became considerably 
“mixed.” But Ham’s time had not come yet, 
and he was permitted to step down. 

Captain Fishley had testified that I had no 
means of obtaining money honestly, and that 
I had run away. The captain seemed to be 
greatly astonished when his brother was called 
to the witness stand for the defence. 

‘Mr. Fishley, were you in Torrentville two 
months ago?” asked Squire Pollard. 

‘*T was,” replied the senator. 

‘¢ Did you see the defendant at that time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“* Did you give him any money?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

* How much?” 

‘The young man drove me up from River- 
port, on the night in question. I gave him be- 
tween forty and fifty dollars at that time, and 
enough more the next day to make a hundred 
dollars.” 

“You gave him a hundred dollars, in two 
payments?” repeated the lawyer, glancing 
round at the crowd which filled the room. 

“Yes, sir, that was the amount I gave him,” 
replied Squire Fishley; but I saw that he 
looked troubled. 

** You gave him between forty and fifty dol- 
lars the first time?” 

“‘ Forty-six dollars, I think, was the exact 
amount.” 

“Could this have been the money which 
Ham Fishley saw the defendant counting in 
the hay-loft?” 

**T have no doubt it was, as I fix the time 
from the testimony of the witnesses.” 

‘¢ Why did you pay the boy this large sum?” 
asked the justice. 

‘* Because he had rendered me a very im- 
portant service,” answered the senator, color- 
ing deeply. 

“What was that service?” continued the 
magistrate. 

“Thad the misfortune to fall into the river, 
and the young man saved my life,” added 
Squire Fishley, now very much embarrassed. 

‘Ah, indeed!” said the justice on the 
bench, nodding his head, in full satisfaction. 
‘But the defendant refused to tell where he 
got the money, and the presumption was, that 
he stole it.” 

“T desired him not to mention the matter 
for reasons of my own.” 

“I submit, your honor,” interposed Squire 
Pollard, ‘that this matter is foreign to the 
case. Squire Fishley testifies that he gave the 
defendant one hundred dollars, and that he 
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desired the young man not to mention the 
matter. This testimony explains where the 
defendant obtained his money, and why he 
declined to tell where he got it. The material 
facts are all elicited.” 

Not only Squire Ward, but many others 
in the room, were very anxious to know 
why this silence had been imposed upon me. 
There was something dark about it, and the 
people were not satisfied. Squire Fishley was 
troubled, and, though my lawyer, who seemed 
to understand the matter, —I had told him 
nothing, — had influence enough to save him 
from any exposure, yet he was not content to 
leave the dark point in its present obscurity. 

“There does not seem to be any good rea- 
son for this concealment,” added the justice. 

“ All the essential facts have come out, your 
honor,” said Squire Pollard. 

“T wish to explain it fully,” interposed the 
senater, very much to my surprise. ‘‘ Since 
this event, Ithave been elected president of a 
total abstinence society. I took the pledge 
two months ago, on my return home from 
Torrentville.” 

“What has this to do with the case?” de- 
manded the justice, impatiently. 

“Twill explain,” resumed the senator. “I 
had never been in the habit of drinking more 
than one glass of intoxicating liquor in a day; 
but meeting some friends on the steamer, I ex- 
ceeded my limit. In a word, I was somewhat 
intoxicated when I fell into the river, and this 
was the reason why I wished to conceal the 
facts. The events of that night made me a 
total abstinence man, and with God’s help I 
will never taste the intoxicating cup again.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said the magistrate. 

Squire Fishley stepped down from the stand, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. After 
this humiliating confession, I think there was 
not a man present who did -not respect and 
honor him for his manly acknowledgment. 

“There appears not to be a particle of evi- 
dence against the defendant,” said Squire Pol- 
lard. ‘‘I move that he be discharged.” 

I was discharged. 

My friends gathered around me, as the court 
broke up, to congratulate me on the happy 
event. Clarence was satisfied, and how warm- 
ly Emily Goodridge pressed my trembling 
hand! In my heart I thanked God for this 
issue. Captain Fishley seemed to be stunned 
by the result; and Mrs. Fishley, who came in 
after the examination commenced, “ wanted 
toknow!” Ham was confounded; and as he 
was moving out of the office, the post-office 
agent placed a heavy hand upon his shoulder. 





My junior tyrant looked ghastly pale when 
he was conducted back to the magistrate’s ta- 
ble. His guilty soul was withering in his bo- 
som. Tyrants as his father and mother had 
been to me, I pitied them, for they were not 
guilty of his crime. 

‘* What do you mean by that?” demanded 
Captain Fishley, angrily, as the detective 
dragged his son up to the bar of justice. 

“T arrest him for robbing the mail.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Ham, his lips as white 
as his face, and his knees smiting each other 
in his terror. 

“T should like to know!” ejaculated his 
mother, holding up both her hands in horror 
and surprise. 

‘*Do you mean to say that Ham robbed the 
mail?” demanded Captain Fishley. 

“T am afraid he did.” 

“Then you are going to believe what that 
wretch says,” gasped Mrs. Fishley, pointing 
to me. 

The justice immediately organized his court 
for the examination of the new culprit, and 
Captain Fishley was called as the first wit- 
ness. 

** Does your son receive wages for his ser- 
vices?” asked the detective, who managed the 
case for the post-office. 

‘*No, not exactly wages. I give him what 
money he wants.” 

“‘ How much money do you give him?” 

‘‘ As much as he wants,” replied the witness, 
sourly. ‘ 

‘“* How much have you given him during the 
last two months?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘What do you think?” 

**T don’t know.” 

“Answer the question to the best of your 
knowledge and belief,” interposed the justice. 

‘¢ Perhaps fifteen or twenty dollars,” replied 
the captain, determined to make the sum large 
enough to cover the case, though I believed 
that the sum he named was double the ac- 
tual amount he had given Ham. 

“Did it exceed twenty?” 

“No, I think not.” 

The detective then inquired particularly into 
the management of the mails, as to who opened 
them and sorted the letters. I was then placed 
on the stand. I told my story, as I have re- 
lated it before. I produced the fragment of the 
envelope I found in the fireplace on the morn- 
ing after the destruction of the letter. Cap- 
tain Fishley was overwhelmed, and Mrs. 
Fishley wrung her hands, declaring it was all 
“an awful lie.” 
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Captain Fishley 1mmediately called in Squire 
Pollard, who had done so well for me, to defend 
his son. The skilful lawyer subjected me to a 
severe cross-examination, in which I told the 
simple truth, with all the collateral circum- 
stances about the party at Crofton’s, the hour, 
the weather, the day, and twenty other things 
which he dragged in to confuse me. Truth is 
mighty always, in little as well as in great 
things, and she always stands by her friends. 

The stable-keeper appeared with his memo- 
randum-book, and astonished Captain Fishley 
by swearing that Ham had paid him over 
thirty dollars, within two months, for the use 
of his best team. The witness also testified 
that he had seen Ham pay four dollars for two 
suppers at the hotel in Tripleton, ten miles dis- 
tant, and that the defendant had told him not 
to tell his father that he hired the team. 

The evidence was sufficient to commit the 
prisoner for trial before the United States 
Court. His father and his uncle became his bail. 
The detective had also ascertained that he had 
given his “lady love” jewelry to the amount 
of at least thirty dollars, which she indignantly 
sent back as soon as the facts transpired. 

People wanted to know why I had not told 
of Ham before. I had told his father, but he 
would not believe me. I was afraid that Squire 
Fishley would blame me for the testimony I 
had given; but he did not, much as he regret- 
ted his brother’s misfortune. 

Our party left the office together. As we 
were going out, Mr. Barkspear put his hand 
on Sim Gwynn’s arm, and frightened him 
nearly out of his scanty wits. The poor fel- 
low flew to the protection of Mr. Goodridge. 

“ That boy ran away from me,” said the mi- 
serly farmer. 

‘“* He didn’t give me enough to eat,” howled 
Sim. 

‘He must go back and work for me till his 
time is out.” 

**No, sir; he shall not,” interposed the 
wealthy merchant. ‘‘ You starved him, and 
the obligation, if there ever was any, is can- 
celled.” 

“But I ought to have sunthin for his 
time,” whined Barkspear. 

‘Not a cent;” and Mr. Goodridge ,hurried 
‘Sim towards the hotel. . 

Sim was relieved; but Sim was not exactly 
a prize to any one. He was good for nothing 
except to work on a farm, or do the chores 
about the house. He was good-natured and 
willing. He had a hand in saving Emily 
Goodridge, and her father could not forget 
that. He found a place for him with a minis- 
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ter in Riverport, and left a thousand dollars in 
trust for his benefit. 

My brother wished to go east, and I was 
held as a witness to appear in Ham’s trial; 
but the culprit took to himself heels and ran 
away, probably by his father’s advice, as the 
testimony against him continued to accumu- 
late. His bail was paid, and nothing was 
heard of Ham for years, when I saw him tend- 
ing bar on a Mississippi steamer. He was a 
miserable fellow. ‘* Cutting a swell” had been 
his ruin, for his desire to be smart before “ his 
girl” had tempted him to rob the mail. 

Tam glad to be able to say that Squire Fish- 
ley did not suffer by his honest confession of 
his own weakness, for he was true to his pledge, 
and true to his religion. He has held several 
high offices in this state, an@ will probably go 
to Congress in due time. 

The Fishleys of Torrentville had no good 
will towards me, and I kept away from them. 
Our party remained together during the sum- 
mer at the North, and in October returned to 
New Orleans. Flora and I went to live with 
Clarence, and I was employed in the store 
of his firm, first as a boy, then as a clerk; and 
when I was twenty-one, I had the capital to 
go into business as one of the concern. 

Emily Goodridge’s health was much im- 
proved by her journey to the North, and every 
year the same party repeated it. I need hard- 
ly say that during my clerkship I was a con- 
stant visitor at the house of Mr. Goodridge, 
and that his daughter and myself were the 
best of friends. Flora used to go there every 
afternoon; but she could not venture out, as I 
did, in the evening air. 

Years rolled on, and: brought their changes. 
I was a merchant in prosperous circumstances. 
Flora, in a measure, outgrew her bodily infir- 
mities, but she was always an invalid. I heard 
from Sim Gwynn once in a great while. He 
took care of the minister’s horse and his gar- 
den. He could not “keep a hotel,” and he did 
not aspire to do so. He was contented with 
enough to eat and enough to wear. 

I am still a young man; but our firm is 
Bradford Brothers. We are doing well, and 
in time hope to make a fortune. Whether I 
do so or not; I shall-still* be happy, for my 
wife — whom I picked up one day on the Mis- 
sissippi River — is joy enough for this world, 
though I have another, and almost equal joy, 
in dear Flora, whose home is also mine. We 
are blessed of God, and ‘blessed in ourselves, 
for we are as loving and devoted to each other 
as when, years ago, on the raft; we journeyed 
Down THE RIVER. 
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HOW THE GIRLS GOT RID OF FREDDY. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


“s r we only coudd get rid of Freddy, we could 
have some fun!” 

The speaker was Gracie Medford, a bright, 
impetuous girl of nine, and the sister of chub- 
by little four-years-old Fred, who was toiling 
on after her through the woodland ways, and 
whose lagging, short footsteps had made her 
very impatient for the last hour. 

“Don’t hurry so, Kitty,” she said, a moment 
after. ‘‘ If you do we shall lose Freddy; and 
I do feel sometimes as if I wouldn’t much care. 
I never can go anywhere or do anything, with 
him to drag along. There, I can’t keep up 
with you; and that’s the end of it!” 

Kitty Smith turned round her sparkling, 
spirited, brunette face. 

“TI declare,” she said, “‘I think it’s too 
mean of your mother. She might have a 
nurse for him just as well as not. I don’t 
know what good staying in the country is 
going to do you, if you never can run, or 
climb, or anything else, just because you've 
got always to see to that tiresome boy. I do 
declare, I’m glad I haven’t any little brother.” 

“Me ’ove 00, Kitty,” said little Fred, trying 
to make peace. ‘‘ Me ’ove oo berry much, 
Gacie.” 

And Gracie turned, impulsively, then, and 
hugged her little brother, and kissed him. 

«So you do, Freddy; and sister won’t com- 
plain of you any more.” 

‘Not a-n-y more?” Fred asked, with a little 
quiver of hope and fear commingled on the 
“any,” which made of it almost a sob. 

The little Medfords were Kitty Smith’s cous- 
ins; and their mother had brought them out 
from the hot, dusty city to pass July and Au- 
gust in the pleasant country home where her 
sister Smith lived all the year. 

There had been some talk about bringing 
Freddy’s nurse with them; but Mary, who had 
been confined steadily, for the last four years, 
to her little charge, wanted a two months’ va- 
cation, in which to make a journey to her Nova 
Scotian home, and see again all the dear old 
faces from which she had never been parted 
until four years ago, when her aunt, who was 
Mrs. Medford’s cook, procured for her the place 
of nurse girl in the Medford establishment, and 
she commenced her campaign with little Fred- 
dy. Mrs. Medford really wanted to give Mary 
this pleasure, and, moreover, she was reluctant 
to encumber her sister’s household with too 
many inmates; but she hesitated over the mat- 
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ter for a while, because her own health was 
delicate, and she knew that she should be quite 
unequal to constantly looking after her sturdy, 
tireless little boy. The affair was finally set- 
tled by Gracie. 

‘You might let Mary go, I think, mamma,” 
she said, when the discussion was going on. 
‘*T shall be out of school, you know, and have 
nothing to do but play all day long; and Fred- 
dy can just play round with me, and give you 
no trouble at all.” 

“If you are sure you wouldn’t get tired of 
him,” Mrs. Medford said, doubtfully. ‘* You 
know Mary has always taken care of him, and 
you have never been used to have him inter- 
fere with any of your pleasures. You know 
you do like to have your own way.” 

‘*T think I do not like it better than I love 
my brother,” Gracie answered, with earnest 
voice, and somewhat heightened color; and so 
the matter was settled. Mary went to Nova 
Scotia, cook staid to keep house for Mr. Med- 
ford, whose business obliged him to remain in 
the city, and Mrs. Medford took Gracie and 
Freddy to her sister Smith’s house in Borrow- 
dale. 

They had been there three weeks now, and 
the mother had been watching the course of 
events in silence. She saw very often that 
Gracie found little Fred an annoyance, though 
she had never confessed it, in so many words, 
in her mother’s presence. At first Mrs. Med- 
ford was disposed to regret the leave of ab- 
sence she had given to Mary; but she con- 
cluded, at last, that she had done the very best 
thing for Gracie; for what would she or any 
other child be worth if she grew up without 
ever learning the lesson of self-denial, or tast- 
ing the sweetness of giving up her own pleas- 
ures for some one else. Surely she had too. 
much conscience, Mrs. Medford thought, ever 
really to neglect Freddy ; and even though she 
might find it wearisome, the silent struggle 
with herself was sure to do her good. 

But og this summer afternoon of which I am 
telling you, the tempter had drawn very near 
to Gracie. She tried for a while to resist his 
beguilements. Kitty's words roused for a mo- 
ment her sense of justice. 

‘¢ Mamma is not to blame,” she said. ‘She 
did not make me undertake seeing to Freddy. 
She would have brought a nurse, but I begged 
her to let Mary go home. I thought it would 
be just nothing to take care of Fred; but, O, 
dear, it is an awful bore sometimes, when I 
want to do something else.” 

Freddy did not know what dore meant; but 
he understood clearly enough that he was in 
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Gracie’s way, and his serisitive little heart 
ached just as sorely as if it had not been al- 
most a baby’s heart. If Gracie had looked at 
him just then, she might have seen some great 
tears on the tips of his long, curling lashes; 
but he was a little man in miniature, and he 
tried very hard to make his voice sound firm 
and brave. 

‘* Freddy been slower than he had to,” said 
he, sturdily. ‘‘ Freddy be steam engine now. 
So just go on fast, and Freddy keep up. Fred- 
dy not pull oor d’ess, or hold on to oor hand, 
eezer.” 

** Are you sure you'll keep up?” 

‘* Berry sure,” stoutly spoken. 

So Gracie eased her mind of its burden, and 
soothed her conscience — for had not Freddy 
promised? — and hurried on after Kitty, who 
was in advance. 

And after her, toiling with might and main 
to keep up, trudged little Fred, rubbing away 
with his round chubby fists the tears that would 
come, but of which, being a'boy, he was se- 
cretly quite ashamed. 

Presently a great, gorgeous clump of rhodo- 
dendron, alittle in advance of them, moved 
the two girls to a simultaneous ecstasy. They 


had never in their lives seen anything so beau- 
tiful as this great tropical-looking shrub, rising 


high above their heads, and making a glory in 
the air with its magnificent pink blossoms. 
Heedless of Freddy they sprang forward, 
breathless with eagerness; and he, finding 
that his short little legs were utterly unequal 
to his ambition, resigned himself to his po- 
sition like a philosopher. 

‘* Me tan’t keep up, no way. Guess me stay 
here, and rest Feddy. -Gacie sure find me 
when she come back.” , 

And so Gracie surely would, if he had kept 
right there in the path. But presently a yellow 
butterfly flew by — one, two, three—a cloud 
of yellow butterflies, all going one way. It 
was too much ‘for Freddy. 

‘* They be yeal gold, I guess,” he cried, look- 
ing after them longingly. ‘‘ Me get some for 
mamma — wear in her ears — say, ‘Thank oo, 
Feddy.’” 

So the little tired short legs, set in motion 
again by the longing to please mamma, started 
on once more, this time right away from the 
path, in and out among the trees; and the but- 
terflies flitted on before, as if blown by a way- 
ward wind, here and there, here and there, but 
always away from the path. And in half an 
hour only the wind, and the butterflies, and the 
heavenly Father looking down, knew where 
was Freddy. 
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The girls thought that it-was not more than 
fifteen minutes when they turned to look for 
him ; but then the rhododendron blossoms were 
pink, and the sky was bright, and a bird with 
a golden throat sang to them; and all the time 
Freddy was stumbling on right away from the 
path. Gracie was the first to think of him. 

‘Why, where is Freddy?” she asked, with 
startled face. 

‘QO, he’s all right enough,” Kitty answered, 
“ trudging along on the path like a little snail. 
We'll go back for him presently. Just see this 
kalmia. We must get a little for your mother.” 

Gracie yielded — to yield was the fatal weak- 
ness of her character. She gathered a splen- 
did bunch of kalmia; then some cardinal flow- 
ers burning at her feet attracted her; and then, 
at last, she turned resolutely. 

‘“*Now I must find Freddy. Poor little fel- 
low! I shouldn’t wonder if he was crying. 
We've been away from him as much as twenty 
minutes.” 

Kitty glanced at the western sky, and saw 
the sun hanging low, a great red ball on the 
misty horizon. She made no remonstrance 
now against looking for Freddy. She was 
more frightened herself than she would have 
cared to own. 

Back. along the path they flew, Gracie in ad- 
vance. At last she looked round, her face 
white with terror. 

“Tt was here we left him, Kitty — just by 
these blue flags. We started on for the rhod- 
odendrons, you know. O, where is he, where 
is he? Freddy! Freddy! Fred!” 

But no little piping treble made answer. 
Would that voice ever answer her again? 
And, if it didn’t, what was the use of living? 
And she had thought she was tired of him!” 

The two girls made frantic little rushes from 
the path in every direction, not going far either 
way, for on every side the woods shut in round 
them, and already the twilight was coming on. 
At last Kitty said, — 

“Tt is of no use, and we are wasting time. 
It is growing dark, and our best way is just to 
hurry home and send some one to look for 
him who can find him quicker than we can.” 

“Well, then, you go; but I must stay here 
and look. I’ve gof to find him, you know — 
he is my brother.” 

“ All very well, if you could,” Kitty said, 
dryly. ‘I don’t see how you'd help matters, 
though, by getting lost yourself, and giving 
the men two to look after instead of one.” 

Gracie had not courage enough to resist this 
argument, which, indeed, had its firm base in 
a self-evident fact; so the two girls hurried 
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homewards breathlessly. .Once there, Kitty 
stopped outside to tell the story to her father, 
while Gracie burst into the room where her 
mother was. 

“You may do anything to me, mamma — 
anything. If you should kill me, I deserve it. 
And I don’t think I should care. I’m not fit to 
live.” 

“Then certainly you are not fit to die;” 
and Mrs. Medford laid her hand on Gracie’s 
throbbing forehead. ‘* But what is the matter? 
Why should I do anything to you? and where 
is Freddy?” 

“That’s what I’ve done, mamma — lost 
him!” 

“Lost my baby? Where?” 

“In the woods, mother. He staid behind, 
when I thought he was coming, and got lost.” 

“My baby, my poor little fellow — all alone 
in the lonesome woods, and night coming on!” 

As-long as Gracie Medford lives, she will 
never forget her mother’s face at that moment. 
She had never seen such a look before. She 
began to cry, but no one noticed her. Heed- 
less of white gown, and thin slippers, or head, 
every throb of which had been torture all that 
long afternoon, the mother sprang through 
the adjoining room, and was out of doors, and 
on the path towards the woods, before Gracie 
had drawn a half dozen sobbing breaths. 

Mr. Smith saw her, and tried to stop her. 

“Don’t go,” he said. ‘‘ We have got lan- 
terns, and I am going now with both my men.” 

“Thank you, but Iam going too. Do you 
think I could sit in doors, with my baby all 
alone in those cruel woods?” 

So they all hurried forwards, and Gracie 
came out of the house, still sobbing; and she 
and Kitty clasped sorrowful hands, and went 
on more slowly after the others. 

An hour passed before a low, eager cry came 
from Mrs. Medford’s lips — 

“Come here, James!” 

“So she had found him. She had taken 
one of the lanterns, and her mother’s instinct 
had led her on to the right place at last. Mr. 
Smith stepped to her side. The light from 
their two lanterns shone on what looked like 
the statue of a little boy. The long, curled 
lashes drooped upon his cheeks. His face 
gleamed like marble in the dim light, and in 
one careless hand was a great bunch of the 
purple poison berries the deadly nightshade 
bears. 

“See those berries,” the mother whispered. 
“James, is he dead?” 

Mr. Smith bent over the child, and looked 
at him closely. 





‘* No, there is no stain upon his face. He 
has not tasted them; and he breathes as quiet- 
ly as if he were in his bed at home.” 

Then Mrs. Medford caught up her boy in 
her arms. She had not dared before, lest she 
should clasp despair. Her embrace awoke 
him; and still, it seemed, his thoughts were 
running on the golden butterflies. 

‘““Me tied to get oo soome for oor ears, 
mamma, they did shine so bright; but they 
all runned away, and then I couldn’t find 
Gacie.” 

‘* Weren’t you frightened, darling?” 

“Not fightened so much as me hungy. 
Then me find booful berries; see! and before 
I did eat any, something laid me down. to 
sleep.” 

It was God’s angel, surely, the mother 
thought, who had hushed her little one to his 
slumbers — just in time, just in time! 

She drew the purple poison berries from his 
fingers. 

‘* They would not be good for Freddy,” she 
said, coaxingly. ‘‘Uncle James shall carry 
Freddy home, and there my boy’ll get some 
nice supper.” 

On the way the little procession met Grace 
and Kitty. Little Freddy called out, joy- 
fully, — 

‘“*Me ’iding! see, Gacie! Me not mean to 
run away. Me not bad boy. Me only t’y to 
get yeal gold fly things for mamma.” 

It was too much for Gracie. 

‘Little angel!” she cried, through her 
tears. ‘‘Just see how he takes all the blame, 
and tries to excuse himself. How can I ever, 
ever say thanks enough to God for not taking 
him just yet to be an angel in heaven!” 

Mrs. Medford had two or three minds about 
what she should say to Grace. Her first 
thought had been to send at once for Mary, 
and punish the child by the humiliation. of 
feeling herself no longer trusted. Then she 
thought it would suffice to ‘“‘ improve the oc- 
casion” by a few remarks. But her last, best 
decision was, that the lesson Grace had been 
taught would only be weakened by any words 
of comment. So, like a woman wise enough 
to know when to be silent, — and that gift is 
not to be reckoned lightly, — she left the inci- 
dent to do its own work. She was satisfied 
with the result. The children had a happy 
summer; and Gracie was never again led into 
the temptation of even a momentary wish to 
get rid of Freddy. 

—— Paris ladies of the ¢onm have forty pairs 
of boots. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 





THE MAN WITH THE DEMIJOHN. 
A TEMPERANCE SKETCH. 





BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


Zeke. (Resuming his coat.) Well, as there 
doesn’t seem to be any very great danger of a 
raid, I'll move along towards the cars. Them 
chaps want my demijohn pretty bad. 

Phil. (Outside.) Help! Help! 

Zeke. Halloo! What’s that? 


[Znter Put, L.] 


Phil. Ned, can you swim? 

Ned. Swim? Not a stroke. 
matter? 

Phil. A little darky has just fallen into the 
water there. I tried to reach him with a pole, 
but failed; and I mustn’t go into the water; 
my_ physician said it would be the death of me. 

Zeke. You cussed fools! is that the way 
you chatter when a fellow-creature is drown- 
ing? Where is he? 

Ned. Can you swim? 

Zeke. (Throws off his coat.) Of course I 
can. Where is he, I say? 

Phil. Right off there. You can see his head 
just going under for the last time. Do save him. 

Zeke. I'll save him if the wool holds. 

[Bxct Zexe, L. 

Phil. And Ill save your demijohn. (Botk 
Puit and NED rush to the demijokn.) 

Phil. Let’s take it home at once. 

Ned. Hold on; I must have a drop. 

Phil. Be quick, then; he’ll be back; let me 
have the first pull. 

Ned. No, no; that brilliant idea by which 
we obtained it was mine. 

Phil. But I executed it, and nearly executed 
the darky at the same time. 

Ned. Well, well; hurry, hurry! 

Phil. Then here goes. (Drinks and spits 
out.) O, murder! what stuff! Do you sup- 
pose it is poison? 

Ned. It came from Steve Foster’s. You 
ought to know the taste of everything in his 
place. 

Phil. But this is horrible! 

Ned. No matter; down with it. 
shouldn’t be choosers,” you know. 

Phil. Here goes. (Drinks, and hands the 
demijohn to Nev.) I’ve given my stomach a 
surprise party, I guess. 


What’s the 


“* Beggars 
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Ned. Ah, this is “‘the nectar that Jupiter 
sips.” (Drinks, and spits out.) Phew! Con- 
centrated essence of all that is horrible! What 
stuff ! 

Phil. Here comes the Yankee. 

Ned. Then here goes. (Drinks, and then 
PHIL and NED separate, and get in R. and L. 
corners of the stage, leaving the demijohn in, 
the centre.) 


[Enter Zexe, L., dragging Cuick.] 


Zeke. There, you little specimen of ball 
blacking, try and keep out of the water. What 
sent you there? 

Chick. Donno, massa; s’pec’ it was a con- 
wulsion. 

Zeke. Where would you have gone to, if I 
hadn’t pulled you out? 

Chick. Donno, massa; s’pec’ I’d gone to 
Dixie. 

Zeke. Well, go and lay down there and dry 
yourself. 

Chick. S’pec’ I will, massa. (CHICK goes 
back, and during the next dialogue manages to 
get at the demijohn and take a drink.) 

Zeke. (Putting on his coat.) Halloo! where's 
my demijohn? Ho, ho! I didn’t leave it there. 
The “ state constables” have been at it — have 
they? (Lifts zt.) How light it is! Those 
chaps have helped themselves while I was 
pulling out the darky. If they don’t have a 
convulsion in their insides, then I’m a Dutch- 
man. Here’s a chance for a speculation. [I'll 
try the effects of a little ‘‘ moral suasion,” and 
see if I can’t add a couple of names to the 
temperance pledge. (Zo Putt.) — Look here! 
you’ve been at my demijohn. 

Phil. 1, sir? Why, I'm a member of the 
Temperance Society, twenty years’ standing. 

Zeke. (Asitde.) Are you? Well, you're a 
lying now. — (Zo Nep.) Did you trouble my 
demijohn? 

Ned. Me, sir? No, I’m a reformed drunk- 
ard. 

Zeke. (Aside.) All but the reformed. — Well, 
I’m glad it wasn’t you; for whoever did touch 
it is a dead man. Do you know what’s in that 
demijohn? 

Ned. (Aside.) O, dear, how queer I feel! 
(Aloud.) No. 

Phil. (Aside.) Good gracious! what’s the 
matter with me? (Aloud.) No. 

Zeke. That demijohn contains — ( pause.) 

Ned. (Aside.) O, murder! My vitals! 
(Aloud.) Well, well; what does it contain? 

Zeke. That demijohn contains — ( pause.) 

Phil. (Aside.) O, my insides! (Aloud) 
Well, well; speak quick! 
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Zeke. That demijohn contains — 

Ned. (Aside.) Ym burning up! 

Phil. (Aside.) 1 shall howl, I know I shall. 

Zeke. That demijohn contains— Did you 
ever hear of Butler’s New Orleans Syrup? 

Ned and Phil. O, O! 

Chick. Ow, ow, ow! 

Zeke. Well, it isn’t that. Did you ever hear 
of Sherman’s Rebel Rat Exterminator? 

Phil and Ned. O, O! 

Chick. Ow, ow, ow! 

Zeke. Well, it ain’t that. Did you ever hear 
of — 

Phil and Ned. O, O! 

Chick. Ow, ow, ow! 

Zeke. Well, it ain’t that. 

Phil. O, horror! What is it? 

Ned. O, murder! What is it? 

Zeke. The What Is It? No, it isn’t that; 
that’s one of Barnum’s curiosities. 

Ned. For mercy’s sake tell me what is gnaw- 
ing at my vitals! I feel my strength failing 
me. I’m sure I’m a dead man! (Kneels R. 
of Zexe.) I confess it was I who drank your 
cussed stuff ! 

Phil. (Kneels L. of Zexe.) And I confess, 
too, I did drink your poison! What shall we 
do? Save us if you can! 

Chick. (Kneels in front of ZEKE.) O, mas- 
sa, I s’pec’s I’s a goner! 

Zeke. Halloo, little nig, what’s the matter 
with you? 

Chick. Dunno, massa; 
yearthquake inside me! 

Zeke. Did you drink from that demijohn? 

Chick. Yes, massa, s’pec’ I did. You told 
me to lay down and get dry; and, by golly, I 
got dry so fast, I couldn’t help drinking; sar- 
vin sure; hope I may die, massa! 

Zeke. Well, you are a handsome group, you 
are! Feel purty sick — don’t ye? 

Phil and Ned. O, O! 

Chick. Ow, ow! Want to go to de horse- 
fiddle. 

Zeke. You want to know the remedy? 

Phil and Ned. (Eagerly.) Yes, yes! the 
remedy ! 

Chick. Yes, massa; de remember me! 

Zeke. Well, here it is. (Produces pledge.) 
Here’s the pledge of the Rocky Valley Teetotal- 
ers, whereby the signers promise to indulge in 
no spirituous liquors. Sign this, and I'll save 
you. 

Ned. What, promise to drink no more liquor? 
Pil die first! 

Phil. What, sign away my liberty? Death 
first ! 

Zeke. 


s’pec’s there’s a 


All right. Liberty or death. You 
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It’s 
T’ll send the cor- 


have swallowed poison — deadly poison! 
slow, but sure! Good by. 
oner for you in an hour! 

Ned and Phil. O, give us the pledge. 

Zeke. Allright; here youare. (Zurns Puu. 
vound and places paper on his back, while NED 
signs ; then places paper on Nev's back, while 
PHIL signs, both groaning during the opera- 
tion.) Now, then, the best thing you can do 
is to make a bee line for that apothecary’s, and 
get an emetic. (NED and Puiv start, R.) 
Hold on! The nature of the poison you have 
swallowed is such, that, should you ever take 
a drop of liquor into your stomach, the old 
symptoms will return. 

Phil and Ned. O, O! 

Zeke. So, look out! 
in the shape of liquor! 

Phil. Yl beware of Yankees, you be sure. O! 

[Exit, R. 

Ned. Yes, keep clear of the man with a 
demijohn. O! [Exit, R. 

Zeke. Well, Chick. 

Chick. Well, massa, ain’t you gwine to make 
a teakettler of me? 

Zeke. By and by, Chick; but for the pres- 
ent you shall be demijohn-bearer to the corre- 
sponding secretary of the Rocky Valley Tee- 
totalers. You’ve had a little too much of 
water to-day, and I think a little too much 
of spirits. 

Chick. Ow, ow! By golly, I feel him now. 

Zeke. Well, take up the demijohn, and go 
with me. I’ve added two names to the temper- 
ance pledge. I haven’t much hope of their 
sticking; but I rather think they’ll have good 
cause to remember this day and their adven- 
ture with the man with the demijohn. 

[Zxeunt ZEKE and Cuick, R.] Curtain. 


Beware of ‘anything 


—_—_—_~—_—_——_—_ 


—— Ovip spent most of his life at Rome, 
enjoying the confidence and friendship of the 
Emperor Augustus; but at the age of fifty, for 
some offence to royalty, he was banished to 
Tomi, a barbarous region on the coast of the 
Black Sea. Here, in poverty and exile, he 
languished for ten years, his only consolation 
being found in writing to his friends those ex- 
quisite poetical letters —the Tristia and Let- 
ters from Pontus — which, though filled with 
the poet’s own personal affliction, are still read 
with pleasure on account of their rich poetic 
beauty. 


—— SNow-SHOE racing is a favorite pastime 
among ladies and gentlemen in the region of 
the Sierra Nevada. A mile a minute down the 
mountain sides is not a wonderful rate of speed. 
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Directions. — Words in sMALL CAPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


OHINA.* 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


{ Diagn of 'wonD_ERS, fair CATHAY, 
Who long hast *sHUNNED the 
staring DAY, 

Hid in mists of poets’ dreams, 

By thy blue and yellow streams, 

Let us thy shadowed ‘Form * BE- 

HOLD, 
* TEACH us as thou didst of old. 


'KNOWLEDGE dwells with length of 
DAYS; 

2? WispomM walks in ANCIENT ways; 

“THINE the ‘compass that could 
guide 

A *NATION o’er the stormy tide, 

Scourged by PASSIONS, DOUBTS, and 
FEARS, 

*SaFe through THRICE a thousand 
years! 


Looking from thy ‘TURRETS gray, 

Thou hast SEEN the *woRLD’s de- 
cay — 

5Ecypt drowning in her sands — 

° ATHENS rent by ROBBERS’ hands — 

*RomE, the wild BARBARIAN'S prey, 

Like a STORM-CLOUD swept away. 


*Looxrne from thy turrets gray, 

STILL we see thee. Where are THEY? 

And lo! a new-born *NATION waits, 

Sitting at the golden gates 

That glitter by the sunset sea — 

®Waits with outspread arms 
thee! 


for 


8OPEN * WIDE, ye gates of gold, 
To the Dragon’s banner-fold! 
s+BuILDERS of the mighty wall, 


=== Bid your mountain barriers ‘FALL! 


10 


a 5 


So may the girdle of the sun 
Bind the °East and **West in *ong, 





* This poem was delivered by Dr. Holmes 
at the grand municipal banquet given by the 
city of Boston to the Chinese embassy. 





Till Nevapa’s breezes fan 

The snowy peaks of *Ta-Steve-SHan — 
Till * Erie blends its waters blue 

With the waves of *Tunc-Tinc-Hu — 
Till deep **Missouri lends its flow 

To swell the rushing *Hoane-Ho! 





STRAWBERRIES. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


wre likes strawberries? Ah, my little 
friends, we feel sure you all do. But if 
you have never planted or gathered them your- 
selves, you do not know half their beauties. 
Then, if you begin young to understand raising 
fruit, who knows what fortunes you may make 
in future years, by becoming successful fruit- 
growers! All who can obtain even a small 
piece of land this fall (August, or early spring, 
is the best time) we advise to procure some 
strawberry plants. First consult some gar- 
dener as to the best variety for your soil and 
location. There is an innumerable variety 
of strawberries, many requiring peculiar soil. 
After trying all kinds, we prefer for sure crops 
the old-fashioned Hovey’s seedling, mixed with 
a few Boston pines. The Wilson is a great 
market berry, it bears so profusely; but it is 
acid. 

Dig your bed thoroughly, then set your 
plants about a foot apart; water them well, till 
they do not droop. 

When the cold weather comes on, cover with 
straw or any light covering. If the plants are 
well rooted this fall, they will bear fruit next 
spring. 

—— THERE are seven million five hundred 
thousand telegraph poles in the world, where 
but a few years ago there were none; and it 
requires an annual outlay of one million dol- 
lars to keep them standing. 


—— Mr. Atkins, of Augusta, Me., through 
a series of successful experiments in the arti- 
ficial propagation of fish, has turned loose in 
the Kennebec River about thirty thousand 
young shad. 


— Tue original “‘ Last Supper” of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci still draws crowds of visitors 
to an old Dominican convent in Milan. It is 
much defaced, but still preserves many of its 
inimitable features. 


— Tue Bishop of London is one hundred 
years old. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

MATCHES WEST AND SOUTH. 
Cincinnati, O. 

HIS western city seems to lead in the mat- 

ter of base ball matches. ‘‘ Delaware” 
sends the following: ‘‘ The Cincinnati Club 
has returned home from a very successful tour. 
The last game of the series was played at 
Pittsburg with the Olympics, whom they de- 
feated by ascore of 29 to14. Since their return 
they have defeated the Forest. City Club of 
Cleveland by a score of 44 to 22. The Buck- 
eyes also defeated the same club by a score of 
13to8. Other important matches played re- 
cently are as follows: Great Western vs. Co- 
lumbia — score, 57 to 57; Atlantics vs. Picked 
Nine — score, A. 21, P. N. 12; Cincinnati, Jr. 
vs. Baltic — C. Jr. 51, B. 18; Cincinnati Re- 
serve vs. Walnut Hills — C. 46, W. H. 37.” 

“ Licorice John” sends the annexed account 
of the doings of the Alpine Club of Cincinnati. 
“In a game with the Mystic they were the 
victors by a score of 21 to 17; next they de- 
feated the Eagle Club by a score of 44 to 30; 
they then played the return match with the 
Mystic Club, and again defeated them, after a 
very close contest, by a score of 20 to 15.” 


Cleveland, O. 


The Forest City Club defeated the Detroit 
Club of Detroit, a few days since, by a score 
of 44 to 7. In July the Forest City and 
Railway Clubs played a match for the cham- 
pionship of the city, which resulted in a tie 
game, each club scoring twenty-five runs. A 
few days ago the clubs met again, and the 
result was, the Forest City Club won by a 
score of 59 to 25. In one inning (the fifth) 
the F. C.’s made twenty-five runs. 

SKIFF. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Athletics, in a game with the Keystones, 
defeated them by a score of 28 to 13. A day 
or two later, in a game with the Brandywine 
Club of West Chester, they again were the 
victors, scoring 65 to the B.’s 21. Bos. 
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THE GAME IN THE EAST. 
Portland, Me. 

The junior championship of the state was 
won by the Dirigo Club of Augusta in a match 
with the North Star Club of Portland, a few 
days since. The score stood— D. 22, N.S. 18. 
Norway, Me. 

The Eon Club of Portland defeated the Pen- 
nesseewassee Club of this town in a match for 
the senior championship, by a score of 14 to 
10. The Tri-Mountain Club of Boston are to 
play the Eon Club shortly. 

Quincy, Mass. 

The Lowells defeated the Actives of Quincy, 
on the grounds of the latter club, a short time 
since, by a score of 49 to Ig. 

Randolph, Mass. 

The Stars of Randolph and Unas of North 
Bridgewater played a game of nine innings at 
Centre Abington, which resulted in a decisive 


victory for the Stars, they scoring 55 to the 
Unas 25. 


BASE BALL ITEMS: 


R. THOMAS PRATT, formerly of the 

Atlantic Club of Brooklyn, has recently 
joined the Tri-Mountain Club of Boston. This 
valuable accession to their ranks will render 
the New England champions even stronger 
than before. 

Mr. Henry Dennison, of the Lowell first 
nine, has played his last match with that club 
for some time. He has located himself at Chi- 
cago, where he will probably be heard from in 
some base ball contest before the season is over. 

‘‘Delaware” sends us the Song of the Cin- 
cinnati Base Ball Club, which is very appro- 
priate, and the allusions to the several mem- 
bers of the nine are well put. Its length alone 
excludes it from these columns. 

The All England Eleven, while in Boston, 
will play a game of base ball with a side picked 
from the Lowell and Tri-Mountain Clubs. 


Lacrosse. — Next week the first of a series 
of articles on the game of Lacrosse will ap- 
pear in the Play Ground. The series will em- 
brace a history of the game, with the rules and 
full instructions how to play it. The explana- 
tions will be given in such a manner as will 
make the game readily understood and easily 
learned. 


ANSWER TO INQUIRER. Leslie, a ¢#e game 
is won by neither party, and your account 





thereof is a little too pathetic. 
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ANSWERS. 

1027. (Die) (ana was an ancen) (tie) 
(tea) (awl) (en) (die) (v in eye) t w (hoe) mt 
(he) (row) (man) s (grate) lea (door) (D)— 
Diana was an ancient Italian divinity, whom 
the Romans greatly adored. 1028. Outward 
Bound. 1029. Cherbourg. 1030. Turin. 1031. 
Russia. 1032. Watertown. 1033. Cincinnati. 
1034. Civil, lad, dim, vivid, villa, ivy, live, 
climate, vile, excel, threaten, devastate. 1035. 
Colorado. 1036. Clark. 1037. Tomsk. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
1039: My first is in joy, but not in grief; 
My second is in long, but not in brief; 
My third is in throng, but not in crowd; 
My fourth is in noisy, but not in loud; 
My fifth is in tame, but not in wild; 
My sixth is in firm, but not in mild; 
My seventh is in town, but not in city; 
My eighth is in grave, but not in witty; 
My ninth is in hard, but not in gritty. 
My whole is a very small vessel. ZOUAVE. 
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ENIGMA. 


1040. It is composed of 20 letters. The 4, 14 
is a preposition. The 16, 17, 18,7, 20 is a pas- 
sion. The 10, 2,9 is an adverb. The 3» 11, 8, 
19 is a pipe. The 5, I, 13, 12 is a part of the 
body. The 16, 6, 15 is to join. The whole is 
a proverb. EAGte. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


MusIcaAL PuzZzLes. 
1042. 


F. Bh 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Concealed in the lines below is what all Our 
Boys and Girls should do. Each couplet con- 
tains one word : — 

1044. 
** When love is kind, gentle, and free, 
Love’s sure to find welcome from me.” 


‘* Early one day in leafy June, 
When brooks and birds were all in tune.” 


“ Another six days’ work is done; 
Another Sabbath is begun.” 
GeorceE H. D. 


F. H.C. 


1046. What river should a fox take after? 
1047. What river affirms that you are in debt 
to a certain person? 
1048. Lake Huron is quite wet, but what 
lake is more so? 
1049. Which is the best lake? 
Lynn C. Dove. 


1045. Luu. — What town? 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


PERRY WINKLE 


CHARADE. 
1051. My first is never seen by day; 
My second cleaves its watery way 
Beneath the wave as swiftly there 
As does my whole the upper air. 
BivE BEARD. 
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EARLY all our old head workers are back 

again this week. Their familiar writing 
is good proof that our friends are not all dead 
yet. Foremost comes Wide Awake, who ap- 
pears to be as wide awake as ever. He writes 
in this exalted strain: ‘‘ Though many stars 
of higher magnitude have proved themselves 
brighter luminaries than ‘ yours, truly,’ yet I 
hope, by perseverance, I may retrieve my fallen 
honors, which crumble in the dust, and not 
only revive them, but exceed my former en- 
deavors.” We hope so too. Sorry the cha- 
rade is too long. 

Josiah Trinkle had a glorious time out west 
on his vacation. We sent a letter to C., 
which was returned. — Hoky Poky, they are 
made to order. Write to Mr. Kilburn, 96 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for further 
information. — While Monsieur was wasting 
his sympathies upon our “ melting condition” 
in the ‘‘ Hub,” we were not there, but coolly 
vegetating among the mountains. — Canal 
Driver, quite right. — Skiff, many pleasant re- 
turns of the 17th. — Uncas is welcome. — Carl 
Raymond beats the Dutch in finding answers 
to the head work. 

Baltimore Ned’s puzzles have been furnished 
several times before. — Sylvan Grove, perhaps 
we dreamed it. We will look out for the coun- 
terfeits hereafter. It is now believed that Ho- 
mer did not write the ‘‘ Batrachomyomachia.” 
— Hoky Poky says, “I am trying, or, rather, 
am going to commence to try to-morrow, and 
perform certain things, so that I may, there- 
fore, be ‘uncled’ by you. Probably you may 
be able to guess my meaning.” Yes; but nev- 
er put off till to-morrow, &c., &c. 

Empire State does better. He sends $2.50, 
and writes, ‘‘Dear one fifth Uncle Oliver: 
Yes, I was bound to start that club, so con- 
cluded to send along $2.50, at a two-forty gait, 
to 149 Washington Street; and when it gets 
ona Lee shore, the Shepard, by hook or by 
crook, can un-fold the letter I have pen-ned, 
and send the Magazine to the wandering sheep 
mentioned therein.” E. S. is a kweer kreature. 
Rebuses good every time. — Typo can make a 
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better rebus. Try it.— E. F. and L. W. inay 
draw with pencil, but most of their rebuses 
have been sent before. — Bertie Hodge sends 
a fine list of answers. — Hocus Pocus, see ed- 
itorial column in No. 70. — Paul Pry, Jr., your 
letter was quite a side-splitting affair; but the 
puzzles — well, our kitchen divinity is just bar- 
gaining with the old rag-man, who gives a cent 
a pound for condemned enigmas, rebuses, &c., 
and always makes short weight. — Sorry we 
have had transpositions so very much like 
those by Fleur de Lis. 3 

Downsey attempts a conundrum: ‘“‘ Why did 
the crew of the iron-clad Merrimack shrink 
from encountering the Monitor? Because it 
was a great hard-ship to go through.” — Hurly 
Burly’s rebus is almost good enough, but not 
quite. — Petroleum V. Nasby, Jr. sends his 
compliments as follows: ‘‘ Bein’ a subskriber 
to your Majazine, I wood like to se a contri- 
bushun ov mine in yoor paper. What pepel 
menshuned in Scripture resembels the hune 
be? The Hivites.” 

Johnny Schmoker, 462 Eighth Street, Troy, 
N. Y., wants to correspond about stamps and 
drawing. We do not wish to publish the real 
name, but desire all our correspondents to 
send their true names, as a proof of their good 
intentions. — Here is a letter from the new 
firm of Green & Seal. It is a facetious affair, 
copiously embellished with green seals and 
poetry. The rebus is not so good as some; 
therefore it goes to the waste-basket, subse- 
quently to the rag-man. 

See W. Em sends a goodly list of answers; 
but we must decline the transpositions, as they 
do not make good sense: — T. E. D. also sends 
answers. — Osceola’s rebus does not come up 
to the high standard of merit required by our 
fastidious readers. — Some other triend sent 
us Bob O. Link’s rebus some time ago. — We 
find some of Phunny Phellow’s sans-tétes ac- 
ceptable. Some of them have already been 
published. — Virtus, it is from the Latin fost 
scriptum. The enigma is not well defined. 
They may do so through the subscriber or the 
printed list. — Willy Wisp has been too ill to 
reply to many kind letters. Rebus on hand. 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Monsieur, Eureka, Empire State, 
Hugh Howard; enigma— Uncas; charades— 
Carl R., Downsey, Sylvan Grove; anagrams 
— Tempest. 

DECLINED. 

Josiah Trinkle, Billy, Monsieur (second let- 
ter), Brother Jeems, Johnny Bull, Patience 
Pays, Billy Bunn, Jonathan S. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








GUNPOWDER. 


ILTON, in his “ Paradise Lost,” gives 

Satan the credit of inventing gunpowder. 
Several other great writers have been very lit- 
tle more complimentary towards that lively 
composition. And yet the use of gunpowder 
has undoubtedly been of immense advantage 
to mankind. 

If the use of fire-arms had been generally 
known four thousand years ago, we should be 
the losers by some of the best of poetry and by 
many a pleasant fable — Theseus and Hercu- 
les owe a part of their fame to lion-killing. 
To-day an Englishman or a Frenchman goes 
to Africa, and kills, by the dozen, larger lions 
than were ever seen in ancient Greece. Yet 
little is thought of it, because these men use 
the rifle. How different, too, would the Iliad 
read — if it read at all— had Homer’s heroes 
been armed with Chassepot rifles, instead of 
having to pommel and mangle each other with 
brazen swords and spears! 

The modern method of warfare may be less 
poetical than the ancient, but it is also less 
savage. At the battle of Cannz the entire 
Roman army did not exceed ninety thousand 
men; and the loss of the Romans was some 
seventy thousand, nearly all slain. Other an- 
cient battles, quite as sanguinary as this in 
proportion to the numbers engaged, might be 
named, but there have been none in modern 
times. Opposing armies fight at a greater 
distance from each other, and the vanquished 
have a greater chance to save themselves. 

Then, too, we often underrate the advan- 
tages which civilized men derive from fire-arms 
in the settlement of a new country. In this 
country, for example, the first settlers would 
have found it much slower work without the 
musket and rifle. Du Chaillu tells us that in 
Africa the negroes, where they are unac- 
quainted with fire-arms, do not attempt to at- 
tack the gorilla. 

In ancient times, it is true, men found means 
to destroy the most powerful and ferocious 
wild beasts. But this was a much more dif- 
ficult affair than we now find it to be. 

Several Roman writers mention an enor- 
mous serpent, which the army of Regulus 
encountered, in the first Punic war, near the 





River Bagrada, in Africa. This serpent not 
only brought the whole army to a halt, but 
destroyed many men. Regulus found it ex- 
pedient to make a formal attack on his snake- 
ship, and approached it with Jdalliste and 
other engines of war, much as he would have 
opened an attack on a fortified city. After 
an obstinate fight, the snake surrendered un- 
conditionally. Its length was a hundred and 
twenty feet. Its skin and jaws were hung 
up in a temple at Rome —a warning to all 
snakes that might ever think of opposing a 
Roman army. A modern marksman, with a 
good rifle, would have been a match for such 
a monster, if he could have had a fair shot 
at one of its-eyes. 

If we add what gunpowder has done for rail- 
roads, mining, and the like, we may safely 
place the advantages derived from it along- 
side of those derived from a knowledge of the 
art of writing, of printing, and of paper- 
making. 


THE NEW STORY. 


UR readers will find the conclusion of 

“Down THE RIVER” in the present 
number of Our Boys AND GIRLs. We hope 
they have been satisfied with it, and with the 
** poetical justice” which has been meted out 
to the good and the evil characters. If they 
are not satisfied, it is, unfortunately, too late to 
mend the matter. 

As announced in the last issue, the new 
story, ‘‘ THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; OR, THE 
YounG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE SuHoreE RalL- 
ROAD,” will be commenced in our next. It 
opens with a little of the personal history, and 
a rather stirring adventure, of the hero; but the 
interest of the story will centre in the Lake 
Shore Railroad, built by the students of the 
Toppleton Institute. It is the first of a new 
series of stories which will appear in the Mag- 
azine, for which they are expressly written. 

The commencement of a new story, our 
young friends will not fail to perceive, affords 
a splendid opportunity for new subscribers, 
and for energetic old ones to get up clubs. 
Though our books already exhibit a long list, 
we have room for more, indeed for all who 
come. We hold in grateful remembrance quite 
a number of smart boys, who have sent in 
‘rousing clubs,” and we shall be happy to 
extend the pleasing obligation to a thousand 
more of the same sort. 


a 


—— New Yorx city has eighteen daily 
newspapers. 





